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SPEECH 


OF 


MR.   J.  H.  HARMANSON,  OF   LOUISIANA, 


ON 


THE    MEXICAN    WAR. 


The  Bill  to  appropriate  Three  Million  of  Dollars  to  enable  the  Presi- 
dent to  enter  upon  negotiations  for  the  restoration  of  peace  with 
Mexico,  being  under  consideration, 

Mr.  HARMANSON  said  :  T  did  not  expect,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  have 
addressed  the  committee  on  this  bill,  intending  to  have  left  it  to  more 
experienced  members.  The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Wilmot,)  has  altered  my  determination,  and 
as  I  have  taken  the  floor,  I  will  define  my  position  with  reference  to 
the  war. 

It  is  denounced  by  the  opposition  as  "  a  President's  war  ;"  a  war  of 
injustice  and  wrong  on  our  part,  commenced  without  reason,  and  to 
end  in  the  disgrace  of  our  country.  This,  sir,  I  believe  to  be  wholly 
untrue.  But  if  I  conceived  our  country  to  have  been  led  into  (his 
war  by  the  folly  or  design  of  the  President,  1  should,  in  the  first  place, 
have  endeavored  to  have  arrested  him  in  his  career  of  folly  or  ambi- 
tion. If  I  had  failed  in  that,  and  war  had  ensued,  I  should  not  slop 
to  inquire  by  whose  wrong  it  had  been  commenced.  It  would  be 
enough  to  know  that  my  country  was  in  war;  and  instead  of  spend- 
ing our  energies  in  idle,  if  not  criminal  wrangling  to  gain  pitiful  party 
advantages,  I  would  cry  a  truce  to  party ;  would  quiet  our  domestic 
troubles,  and  lend  every  enegy  of  our  souls  to  its  prosecution,  with  a 
vigor  likely  to  ensure  its  speedy  and  glorious  termination. 

But,  sir,  it  is  not  an  "  unjust,  unconstitutional,  and  damnable  war," 
or  one  that  could  have  been  avoided  with  honor.  It  was  forced  on 
us  by  a  perverse  and  besotted  nation — a  nation  without  capacity  to 
know  what  is  right,  and  if  she  had,  has  not  the  sense  of  propriety  to 
do  it.  Every  thing  that  a  magnanimous  nation,  conscious  of  its  power, 


could  do,  has  been  done  by  the  United  States  to  obtain  peace.  We 
have  implored  Mexico  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  for  her  own  sake,  to 
abstain  from  this  appeal  to  arms.  Yes,  sir,  in  strains  bordering  on  pu- 
sillanimity, only  to  be  excused  by  a  consciousness  of  our  power  and 
her  distraction,  and  consequent  feebleness,  have  we  besought  her  to 
pause.  How  have  we  been  met?  By  insult  and  defiance.  Nothing 
but  war  would  do  her.  Let  her  have  it  then  to  her  heart's  content 
If  she  is  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  justice  and  reason,  as  not  to  be,  for  hu- 
manity's sake  or  her  own,  begged  into  a  peace,  the  sole  alternative  is 
left  us  to  thrash  her  into  it. 

But  we  see  gentlemen  on  this  floor  so  blinded  by  prejudice  and  ha- 
tred, as  to  charge  this  as  "  a  President's  war,"  which,  if  true,  would 
convict  them  of  little  less  than  treason.  They  tell  us,  that  the  order 
of  the  President  commanding  our  troops  to  take  position  on  the  Rio 
Grande  was  issued  to  provoke  a  war. 

That  it  was  unconstitutional,  as  it  made  war  without  the  consent  of 
Congress.  It  was  unjust  to  Mexico,  as  it  invaded  her  rightful  sover- 
eignty ;  and  that  for  this  order,  the  President  was  a  despot,  and 
deserved  to  be  impeached.  If  it  be  true,  that  the  marching  to  the  Rio 
Grande  provoked  the  war,  then  I  charge  those  who  now  denounce  it 
on  this  floor,  with  being  accessory  to  the  act.  If  thus  making  the  war 
was  unconstitutional,  then  I  charge  them  with  co-operation  in  this  vio- 
lation of  the  constitution.  If  the  march  to  the  Rio  Grande  violated 
the  sovereignty  of  Mexico,  you  are  guilty  of  perpetrating  or  conviving 
at  that  injustice. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  ask  these  patriotic  gentlemen,  where 
were  they  when  these  great  outrages  were  committed  by  this  despotic 
President,  as  they  call  him  ?  Were  they  not  on  this  floor?  Did  they 
not  have  full  cognisance  of  all  these  facts?  Why  did  they  not  arrest 
him  in  his  mad  career?  Were  these  sentinels  on  the  watch-tower 
sleeping  at  their  post?  Will  they  tell  us  that  they  did  not  at  that  time 
think  it  unconstitutional  and  unjust,  or  that  it  would  provoke  a  war? 
Or  will  they  tell  the  country  that  they  saw  it  all,  but  had  not  the  pat- 
riotism (o  warn  their  countrymen  of  the  danger?  Let  these  railers 
take  either  horn  of  the  dilemma.  If  they  say  they  did  not  at  that  time 
see  that  it  was  unjust  and  unconstitutional,  and  would  provoke  a  war, 
how  is  it  that  they  charge  the  administration  with  willfully  trampling 
under  foot  the  constitution,  dealing  unjustly  by  Mexico,  and  plung- 
ing their  country  in  an  "  unjust,  unconstitutional,  and  dnmnable  war!" 
If  they  saw  it,  what  apology  or  excuse  can  they  offer  their  countrymen 
for  not  arresting  the  President  in  bis  mad  design  ?  Why  did  these  pat- 
riots sleep?  Why  were  they  dumb?  Why  did  they  not  sound  the 
alarm  far  and  wide,  to  awake  the  sleeping  vigilftn  e  of  their  confiding 
countrymen  ?  For  {\\Q.  very  best  reasons.  Mr.  Chairman.  Their  char- 
ges were  not  thought  of  then,  and  are  unjust  now.  Let  us  examine  . 
into  the  manner  in  which  this  difficulty  comment 


Texas  was  an  independent  nation  ;  recognized  by  the  leading  civil- 
ized nations  of  the  earth.  She  chose  to  unite  her  destiny  with  ours, 
and  we,  for  our  security,  to  extend  our  commercial  and  political  power, 
and  also  to  pervent  other  governments,  whose  principles  are  antagonist 
to  our  own,  from  condoling  the  destinies  of  that  rising  country.  For 
these  reasons,  we  took  her  into  our  Union.  The  annex;  on  was  con- 
summated after  a  hard  struggle  with  European  governments.  Our 
promptitude  and  boldness  triumphed  over  their  machinations.  They 
reluctantly  acquiesed,  and  acknowledged  that  Texas  had  the  right  to 
annex  herself  10  the  United  States.  We  received  her  into  our  Union, 
claiming  the  Rio  Grande  as  her  boundary ;  but  with  a  stipulation  that 
we  reserved  to  ourselves,  the  power  of  establishing  a  line  by  treaty. 

We  signified  to  Herrara,  the  President  of  Mexico,  our  disposition  to 
settle  all  difficulties  on  the  most  liberal  terms.  He  assented  to  receive 
an  envoy.  Mr.  Slidell  was  immediately  despatched  to  Mexico,  to  en- 
deavor, by  all  honorable  means,  to  adjust  the  points  in  controversy. 
On  his  arrival  out,  he  found  Herrara's  government,  tottering  in  iis  fall, 
and  from  fear,  it  then  refused  to  recognize  him.  Herrara  was  soon 
overthrown  by  Parades  ;  for  the  very  leason  that  he  was  favorabieHo 
peace.  Mr.  Slidell  apprised  Parades,  in  the  most  kind  and  conciliatory 
manner,  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  our  government,  and  that  he  was 
empowered  to  settle  all  questions  in  issue.  How,  let  me  ask,  were 
these  friendly  overtures  met?  By*  insult  and  bitterness.  Yet  these 
patriots  declare,  that  in  all  this,  Mexico  was  right  and  our  government 
wrong.  Permit  me,  in  this  connection,  to  read  an  extract  from  a  letter 
from  the  Mexican  minister  Costillo  y  Sancas,  to  Mr.  Slidell,  which, 
doubtless,  will  receive  the  approval  of  those  who  ever  find  their  country 
wrong  and  her  enemies  right. 

"Civilized  nations  have  beheld  with  amazement,  at  this  enlightened  and  re- 
fined epoch,  a  powerful  and  well  consolidated  Siate,  availing  herself  of  the  inter- 
nal dissention  of  a  neighboring  nation,  putting  its  vigilar.ce  to  sleep  by  protesta- 
tions ot  friendship,  setting  in  active  motion,  all  manner  of  springs  and  artifices, 
alternately  plying  intrigue  and  violence  ;  seizing  a  moment  to  despoil  her  of  a 
precious  part  of  her  territory,  regardless  of  herincontestible  right  of  the  most  un- 
questionable ownership,  and  the  most  undisputed  possession." 

Was  there  ever,  Mr.  Chairman, such  unblushing  impudence  as  this! 
I  might  go  further  and  ask,  was  there  ever  such  insanity  as  this? 
Texas  unquestionably  hers  !  When  all  leading  civilized  nations  had 
pronounced  her,  years  before,  free  and  independent?  And  she  had 
undisputed  possession  of  Texas?  Surely  this  man  must  have  been 
born  since  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  and  can  know  nothing  of  the  pre- 
vious history  of  his  country.  Is  there  a  man  on  this  floor  willing  to 
endorse  these  idiotic  pretensions?  It  was  this  blindness,  this  insanity, 
that  caused  the  war.  Yet,  sir,  our  opponents  tell  us  that  our  govern- 
ment is  wrong,  her  enemy  right.  They  contend  that  between  the 
Neuces  and  the  Rio  Grande,  was  disputed  territory  ;  and  that  our  in- 
vasion of  that  caused  the  war.     Certainly,  sir,  there  was  a  difference  of 


opinion  among  ourselves,  as  to  which  was  the  rightful  line — a  large 
majority  believing  the  Rio  Grande  to  be  the  boundary.  But  this  very 
difference  of  opinion  suggested  the  propiety  of  a  reservation,  on  the 
part  of  our  Government,  of  power  to  negotiate  the  line.  There  cer- 
tainly has  never  been  any  dispute  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  as  to  whether  the  Neuces  or  the  Rio  Grande  was  the  boun- 
dary. The  dispute  with  Mexico  arises  from  the  fact  that  she  claimed 
to  the  Sabine.  She  claimed  the  whole  of  Texas,  disputing  our  title  to 
every  inch. 

Some  of  the  opposition  charge  us  with  robbing  Mexico  by  annexing 
Texas.  This  is  humiliating,  indeed.  Even  our  foreign  enemies  are 
more  just  to  us  than  are  such  American  patriots.  Tne  prime  minister 
of  a  foreign  potentate,  Guizot,  smarting  under  the  sling  of  being  foiled 
in  his  "  balance  of  power"  system,  acknowledged  that  Texas  was  free 
and  independent  of  Mexico,  and  had  a  right  to  annex  herself  to  the 
United  S.'ates.  But  what  better  eould  we  expect  from  this  same  school 
of  American  patriots,  which,  during  the  revolution,  when  America  was 
striking  for  her  freedom,  declared  us  rebels  and  robbers,  and  then,  as 
now,  proclaimed  our  enemies  to  be  in  the  right. 

In  the  last  war  they  were  again  found  on  the  side  of  our  enemies. 
In  our  difficulties  with  France,  their  leader,  the  embodiment  of  federal- 
ism, true  to  his  instinct,  declared  that  if  the  guns  of  the  enemy  were 
pointing  at  the  Capitol,  he  would  not  vote  an  appropriation  intended 
to  protect  the  honor  and  interest  of  the  country. 

I  will  not  charge  our  opponents  with  loving  Mexico,  or  hating  their 
own  country.  But,  sir,  they  are  so  blinded  by  party  fury,  so  bitter  and 
desperate  in  their  hatred  to  the  administration,  that  to  crush  it,  they 
would  trample  under  foot  the  honor,  interests,  and  glory  of  their  own 
country. 

I  should  have  my  misgivings  as  to  the  stability  of  our  institutions,  did 
I  not  believe  that  the  mass  of  the  Whig  party  would  spurn  with  indig- 
nation these  proclamations  to  the  world  that  we  are  murderers  and 
robbers,  waging  an  "  unjust,  unconstitutional,  and  damnable  war."  If 
the  war  was  unjust,  I  would  try  to  be  blind  to  my  country's  dishonor. 
My  lips,  at  least,  should  be  sealed,  for  the  sake  of  the  future  fame  of 
my  country.  I  would  rather  desire  to  cheat  the  historian  into  a  differ- 
ent belief,  and  thus  to  save  our  posterity  from  the  mortification  of 
being  taught  that  their  fathers  were  robbers  and  murderers. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  war  is  "  unjust,  unconstitutional,  and 
damnable,"  why  did  these  peculiar  patriots  vole  for  it?  If  it  is  so, 
they  criminate  themselves.  They  confess  their  own  guilt.  We  thought 
the  war  unavoidable  and  just  on  our  part  ;  we  voted  for  it,  and  thus 
did  what  we  considered  our  duty.  They,  by  their  own  confession, 
violated  duty,  and  perpetrated  what  they  profess  to  consider  foul  in- 
justice. 

It  is  complained  that  the  President  stated  in  his  Message,  that  "aid 


and  comfort"  was  being  given  to  the  enemy  by  denouncing  the  war 
as  unjust  towards  Mexico,  and  in  branding  our  Governnent  as  being 
bent  on  pillage  and  territorial  aggrandizement.  Yes,  I  ask  these  hon- 
orable gentlemen  if  the  Government  of  Mexico  does  not  receive  "  aid 
and  comfort"  by  thus  being  encouraged  to  deeds  of  daring  in  defence 
of  their  country's  so-called  honor  and  rights,  as  against  the  vile  oppres- 
sion of  American  robbers  ?  Cheer  on  the  soldiers  of  our  enemies — 
tell  them  they  are  fighting  in  a  just  and  holy  cause — tell  them  if  they 
fall,  they  will  fill  a  patriot's  grave! — do  it,  do  all  this,  and  then 
ask  every  true  American  heart  if  this  is  not  giving  aid  and  comfort, 
and  strength  to  the  enemy.  Turn  to  our  own  soldiers  and  say,  you 
will  not  vote  them  food,  raiment,  and  arms  to  enable  them  to  protect 
their  country's  honor  and  rights,  and  to  add  to  its  glory,  but  to  carry 
out  the  vile  purposes  of  tyranny  and  oppression  —to  violate  the  Con- 
stitution— to  enable  them  to  perpetrate  dark  deeds  of  pillage  and  blood  ; 
tell  them  if  they  die  in  the  cause  they  die  a  felon's  death  ;  tell  this 
to  the  soldier's  widow,  whose  only  consolation  is  that  he  died  nobly 
supporting  his  country's  honor  and  glory — rob  her  of  that  solace  ;  say 
to  the  soldier's  orphans  that  their  lather  has  left  them  the  blighting 
legacy  of  disgrace  and  dishonor — and  then  go  to  the  people  and  ask 
them  whether  this  is  giving  strength  to  the  American  arms  or  comfort, 
to  the  distracted  hearts  of  those  made  widows  and  orphans  by  this 
war. 

The  opposition  speak  of  the  cost  of  this  war.  Sir,  it  was  unavoid- 
able. We  will  conquer  a  peace.  It  will  be  a  permanent  peace,  not 
only  with  Mexico,  but  with  our  rivals  in  Europe.  They  see  with  fear 
and  trembling  the  prowess  of  our  troops,  and  the  real  military  power 
of  our  Government.  Indeed,  we  are  as  much  surprised  at  our  own 
power  as  they.  The  American  people,  as  well  as  Europe,  are  con- 
vinced that  we  can  command  at  six  months  notice,  half  a  million  of 
men  of  the  very  best  material  for  an  army.  The  want  of  this  know- 
ledge might  have  cost  us  a  long,  bloody,  and  expensive  war  with  those 
jealous  of  our  institutions  and  prosperity.  This  knowledge  will  insure 
us  a  long  repose,  should  we  end  this  contest  as  brilliantly  as  it  has 
been  thus  far  prosecuted,  and  the  permanent  peace  thus  purchased  will 
have  been  cheaply  bought,  even  at  a  cost  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  But  it  will  cost  us  nothing.  Mexico,  in  her  mad- 
ness, commenced  this  war,  and  she  must  foot  the  bill. 

For  the  more  efficient  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  able  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  has  proposed  to  tax  the  free  list.  It  is  objected  that  we 
cannot  tax  tea  and  coffee,  for  the  reason  that  such  a  duty  falls  heaviest 
on  the  poor.  I  know  it  does.  Our  whole  system  of  taxation  taxes 
the  poor  instead  of  the  rich  ;  and  that  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
why  I  have  always  advocated  the  lowest  possible  tariff.  Will  these 
objectors  be  kind  enough  to  inform  the  committee  if  the  duty  on  sugar, 
salt,  iron,  coarse  cottons,  woolens,  &c,  do  not  also  throw  the  burden 
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of  the  tax  on  the  poor,  and  otherwise  operate  more  injuriously  to  their 
interest  than  would  a  duty  on  tea  and  coffee  ?  If  you  put  a  tax  upon 
tea  and  coffee,  its  whole  amount  goes  into  the  public  treasury.  On 
the  other  hand,  only  a  part  of  your  tariff  or  tax  on  sugar,  salt,  iron, 
cottons,  woolens,  &c.,  goes  into  the  public  treasury.  The  sugar  planter, 
salt  maker,  the  iron  master,  chartered  companies  manufaciuring  cot- 
tons and  woolens,  receive  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  tax  thus  levied. 
Nor  is  this  all.  Is  cuts  off  our  trade  with  other  counties,  and  thus 
diminishes  the  price  of  the  article  we  export.  It  is,  indeed,  a  double 
injury,  Sir,  these  gentlemen  talk  very  pathetically  of  taxing  the 
poor.  Where  were  their  sympathies  when  it  was  proposed  by  the 
Democratic  party  to  reduce  the  tax  on  sugar,  salt,  iron,  and  clothing? 
Where,  I  ask,  was  their  love  for  the  poor  then  ?  No,  their  cry  was3 
the  higher  the  tax  the  better.  Their  object  in  making  any  thing  free, 
is  to  create  the.  necessity  for  higher  taxes  on  sugar,  salt,  iron,  coal, 
coarse  cottons,  woolens.  &c,  for  the  benefit  of  the  planter,  iron  and 
coal  miners,  and  chartered  companies.  We  are  obliged,  if  we  do  our 
duty,  to  raise  the  money  to  support  our  Government.  You  object  to 
put  a  tariff  on  tea  and  coffee,  because,  as  you  contend,  the  burden  will 
fall  heaviest  on  the  poor.  I  know  it,  as  I  have  before  said,  and  vote 
for  it  with  that  full  knowledge,  and  know  too,  with  the  same  certainty, 
that  to  lay  a  heavier  tax  on  the  articles  you  propose  in  their  stead,  to 
tax  even  higher  than  at  present,  would  be  infinitely  more  oppressive 
to  the  poor,  as  it  would  do  them  the  triple  injury  of  taxing  them  une- 
qually for  the  Government,  taxing  them  for  the  benefit  of  chartered 
companies,  and  cutting  of  their  trade  with  other  nations,  thereby 
diminishing  the  p.ice  of  the  articles  we  export. 

Under  this  moue  of  taxation,  fix  it  as  you  may,  the  poor  have  to 
stand  (he  brunt;  and  under  the  pretence  of  relieving  them  by  making 
tea  and  coffee  free,  you  inflict  a  deeper  injury  in  raising  the  taxes  on 
articles  of  general  consumption  which  are  already  taxed  too  high.  If 
you  are  sincere,  why  do  you  not  lay  a  tax  on  indigo  and  other  dye- 
stuffs?  That  would  clearly  benefit  the  poor,  as  it  would  not  tax  them, 
but  these  chartered  companies.  Oh  no !  That  is  precisely  what  you 
do  not  desire.  You  say,  too,  the  people  will  not  stand  a  tax  on  tea 
and  coffee.  Is  it  thought  on  this  floor  that  the  people  are  so  stupid  as 
not  to  be  able  to  see  that  the  tax  on  tea  and  coffee  would  be  less  inju- 
rious to  them  than  to  raise  the  tax,  which  is  now  too  high,  on  their 
sugar,  salt,  and  iron?  The  money  must  be  procured,  and  the  ques- 
tion is,  how  is  it  to  be  raised  with  most  facility  and  to  the  least  injury 
to  the  people.  Lay  it  as  we  may,  I  know  the  masses  will  have  to  stand 
the  burden.  Bankers  and  other  chartered  companies,  and  the  wealthy 
generally,  will  not  bear  their  due  proportion.  Nevertheless,  I  know 
that  true  patriotism  is  to  be  found  among  the  people,  who  are  ever 
ready  to  pour  out  their  money  and  their  blood  in  defence  of  the  rights 
and  honor  of  their  country. 


They  not  stand  a  tax  on  tea  and  coffee  in  time  of  war,  to  support 
their  fathers,  brothers,  husbands,  friends,  and  countrymen,  in  wresting 
from  an  insolent,  implacable,  barbarous  foe  that  redress  which  has  been 
too  long  delayed?  They  recollect  full  well  the  piracies  committed  by 
our  enemy  on  our  commerce;  the  robbery  of  our  citizens;  the  assas- 
sination of  the  gallant  Cross  ;  the  murder  of  the  Rogers  family,  when 
females,  after  being  violated  before  the  eyes  of  their  husbands,  were 
deliberately  murdered  in  cold  blood. 

No,  sir,  there  is  not  a  man  or  woman  in  my  district,  with  a  heart  ca- 
pable of  appreciating  such  wrongs,  who  would  be  indisposed  to  submit 
to  a  duty  on  tea  and  coffee,  or  would  refuse  to  give  half  their  tea  and 
coffee — nay,  give  all,  to  cheer  and  support  our  army  in  avenging  these 
outrages. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  proposed  by  the  bill  now  under  consideration, 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  three  millions  of  dollars,  to  be 
used,  if  necessary,  in  adjusting  a  peace  with  Mexico.  It  is  denounced 
by  the  opposition,  who  call  on  us  to  know  how  it  is  that,  having  set 
out  to  conquer  a  peace,  we  now  wish  to  obtain  peace  by  bribery.  We 
could  have  expected  nothing  better  from  many  of  these  gentlemen.  Is 
it  patriotic,  at  such  a  time,  to  publish  to  the  civilized  world  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive is  a  tyrant,  pressing  on  a  system  of  plunder  and  bloodshed,  and 
that  the  supporters  of  this  war  are  accessories  to  these  crimes?  Sir, 
they  could  not  have  completed  the  catalogue  of  disgraceful  imputations 
without  adding  that  of  bribery.  It  is  suggested  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  (Mr.  Owen,)  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  Senate,  (Mr.  Sevier,)  that  the  line  most  convenient 
to  the  parlies  would  be  the  Rio  Grande,  from  its  mouth  to  the  thirty- 
second  parallel,  thence  following  that  parallel  west,  to  the  Pacific,  giv- 
ing us  the  Californias  and  New  Mexico.  Now,  can  it  not  be  conceiv- 
ed by  all  not  wilfully  blind,  that  the  territory  we  may  thus  acquire 
would  be  worth  more  than  the  amount  Mexico  may  owe  us ;  and  that 
it  may  require  this  amount,  or  a  part  of  this  to  pay  the  balance?  It 
may  be  said — why  not  take  exactly  enough  to  pay  ourselves?  For 
many  cogent  reasons.  The  line  thus  to  be  obtained  might  not  be  con- 
venient for  either.  For  instance,  Mexice  might  not  be  willing  to  have 
one  of  her  provinces  divided,  wishing  us  to  take  the  whole  or  none. 
If  we  took  the  whole,  it  might  cover  more  than  our  claim.  If  none, 
less  than  our  claim.  So  it  must  be  clear  to  every  sensible  mind,  that 
we  must  be  prepared  for  this  contingency.  It  may  or  may  not  be  used, 
as  circumstances  may  require.  It  would  be  most  stupid  not  to  be  pre- 
pared on  this  point,  upon  which  I  shall  not  dwell  longer ;  for  he  that 
cannot  see  the  indispensable  necessity  for  this  appropriation  is  too  blind 
to  be  reasoned  with. 

As  to  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  member  from  Pennsylvania 7 
I  must  declare  my  astonishment  that  those  who  profess  to  be  suppor- 
ters of  the  Administration,  should  have  thrown  such  a  fire-brand  into 
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our  councils.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  supporters  of  this  mea- 
sure are  friendly  to  the  Administration,  or  sincere  supporters  of  the  war. 
For  they  must  know  that  the  President  is  wholly  adverse  to  coupling 
this  question,  in  any  manner,  with  a  measure  necessary  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  Had  gentlemen  taxed  their  ingenuity  to  the  utmost, 
to  devise  the  means  of  distracting  the  councils  of  the  country — to  ef- 
fectually embarrass  and  cripple  the  Administration,  and  eventually  to 
overthrow  the  Union, I  do  not  believe  they  could  have  adopted  a  scheme 
belter  suited  to  accomplish  these  ends.  Yet  gentlemen  say  they  are 
supporters  of  the  war  and  the  Administration,  and  that  they  are  at- 
tached to  the  Union.  This  is  singular  proof  of  it.  They  are  in  favour 
of  the  war,  yet  they  thrust,  out  of  time  and  place,  a  measure  on  the 
House  which  they  know  full  well  must  irritate  and  distract  the  party 
favorable  to  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  contest.  They  are  suppor- 
ters of  the  Administration,  yet  they  know  that  nothing  could  embar- 
rass it  more.  They  are  in  favour  of  this  glorious  Union.  Still  they 
introduce  and  press  on  us  a  principle  that  tramples  under  foot  all  the 
compromises  of  the  Constitution  which  resulted  in  this  Union.  Sir,  if 
they  were  to  be  judged  by  their  acts,  and  not  by  their  professions,  it 
would  be  pronounced  that  they  were  opposed  to  the  war,  meditated  the 
overthrow  of  the  Administration,  and  were  in  fact,  disunionists. 

The  speech  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Rathbun,)  was 
indeed  interesting,  if  for  noihing  save  its  candor.  After  exhausting 
himself  in  denouncing  the  institution  of  African  slavery  and  its  bane- 
ful influences  on  the  intellect  and  industry  of  our  people,  and  passing 
a  very  high  eulogy  on  the  intelligence  and  industry  of  the  non-slave- 
holding  States,  and  their  great  love  for  liberty,  he,  at  last,  informed  the 
committee  that  the  anti-slavery  agitation  here  is  all  humbug.  That 
they  are  really  after  political  power;  and  that  if  we  will  give  up  one 
of  the  most  material  compromises  of  the  Constitution,  we  may  lake 
slavery  where  we  please  and  extend  it  indefinitely.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  candour.  Doubtless,  this  is  the  spirit  that  actuates 
these  great  lovers  of  freedom.  He  complains  bitterly  that  for  forty- 
seven  of  fifty-seven  years,  the  presidential  chair  has  been  tilled  by 
slave-holders,  which  he  considers  a  great  grievance.  Let  us  examine 
this  matter  a  little. 

Gen.  Washington  was  a  slave-holder,  reared  under  its  baneful  influ- 
ences. Will  the  gentleman  be  kind  enough  to  say  how  he  liked  his 
administration  ?  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  answering  for  the  gentleman, 
that  none  could  have  been  better.  The  apostle  of  liberty,  Thomas 
Jefl'erson  ;  was  the  gentleman  satisfied  with  his  admininistration? 
He  will  say  the  liberty  of  the  people  suffered  nothing  at  his  hands. 
How  is  it  with  the  administrations  of  Madison  and  Monroe  ?  Were 
they  true  to  the  honour  and  liberty  of  the  people  7  The  gentleman 
expresses  no  dissent.  How  did  he  like  the  administration  of  the  lion- 
hearted  Jackson,   the  hero  of  New  Orleans?     Did  Jackson  fill  the 
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measure  of  his  country's  glory  ?  The  gentleman  is  delighted  with  his 
administration.  How  is  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  rive  presidents  from  the 
slave-holding  Stales,  the  land  as  gentlemen  are  pleased  to  say,  "  of  ig- 
norance and  idleness" — five  presidents  reared  under  its  baneful  influ- 
ence, and  yet  sir,  while  they  guided  the  destinies  of  the  United  States, 
the  interest  of  the  country  was  promoted,  its  honour  preserved  untar- 
nished, and  its  liberties  carefully  guarded.  This  is  indeed  strange,  if 
the  condition  you  assign  the  South  be  true.  Let  us  see  whether  the 
country  has  fared  better  under  those  reared  in  the  more  favored  region, 
the  land,  as  the  gentleman  avers,  M  of  intelligence  and  freedom."  How 
is  the  gentleman  pleased  with  the  administration  of  John  Adams? — 
Not  at  all,  Mr.  Chairman.  How  did  that  of  his  son,  John  Q,.  Adams, 
answer — again,  he  is  no  better  satisfied.  And  that  of  Gen.  Harrison  was 
no  more  to  the  gentleman's  taste.  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the  "  northern  man 
with  southern  principles,"  who  thought  it  honor  enough  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  illustrious  predecessor — his  administration  alone  of 
ail  the  presidents  from  the  non-slave-holding  States,  meets  the  approval 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  The  committee  are  doubtless  con- 
vinced of  the  justice  of  his  complaints.  Perhaps  he  thinks  it  immate- 
rial whether  our  country  is  governed  well  or  ill,  as  his  solicitude  ap- 
pears to  be  altogether  with  reference  to  the  distribution  of  the  loaves 
and  fishes.  I  fear  sir,  that  there  are  too  many  of  that  political  school 
for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  our  country. 

What  difference,  I  ask,  can  it  make  from  whence  a  President  comes. 
Whether  from  the  East,  West,  North  or  South — if  he  is  true  to  our 
institutions.  As  to  myself,  if  I  know  myself,  if  1  know  my  own  heart, 
I  care  not  from  whence  he  comes.  Jf  he  is  the  friend  of  equal  rights, 
and  opposed  to  all  monopolies,  were  he  to  come  from  the  remotest 
corner  of  Wisconsin,  I  should  prefer  him  a  thousand  trmes  to  a  man 
from  my  own  hearth  side  who  does  not  stand  by  these  principles. 

Another  gentleman  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Grover,)  tells  us,  that 
public  opinion  at  the  North  is  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery,  and 
to  the  admission  of  another  slave  State.  But  sir,  he  has  not  proved 
such  public  opinion  to  be  just  or  honest.  If  the  existence  of  this  pub- 
lic opinion  is  a  legitimate  reason  for  stripping  us  of  these  constitu- 
tional rights,  how  long  before  H  public  opinion  "  will  require  emanci- 
pation in  the  District  of  Columbia?  Having  accomplished  that,  how 
Jong  before  it  will  have  ripened  into  a  mandate  from  the  majority  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  States?  Not  long  I  presume,  if  we  are  to  suc- 
comb  to  this  "  public  opinion  "  in  the  outset. 

Let  me  ask  gentlemen  what  is  their  real  object  in  wishing  to  draw 
around  the  South  a  cordon  of  free  States  ?  What  effect  do  they  wish 
to  produce  at  the  South  by  endeavoring  to  prevent  its  cotemporaneous 
extension  ?  Is  it  your  object  to  overthrow. us?  Do  you  seek  our  de- 
struction? Now,  what  do  you  promise  yourselves  were  you  to  accom- 
plish this  end  ?     Is  it  in  order  to  destroy  the  white  race,  and  give  up 
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the  country  to  the  blacks  ?  Or  is  it  your  desire  or  expectation  that  the 
blacks  will  eventually  be  exterminated?  Which,  I  ask,  do  you  seek? 
You  cannot  be  so  heedless  as  to  pursue  these  measures  with  so  much 
zeal  without  some  well  defined  object  in  view.  Is  your  object  to 
better  the  condition  of  the  human  race?  And  are  you  so  senseless, 
as  really  to  think,  that  the  emancipation  of  the  black  race  will  effect 
that  purpose?  The  result  would  be  exactly  the  reverse.  It  would 
put  off  the  era  of  universal  political  liberty  or  civilization  a  century; 
perhaps  for  centuries.  We,  the  United  States,  are  the  beacon  light  to 
the  world.  The  advancement  of  this  government  in  power,  is  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  liberty  of  mankind  ;  and  the  great  element  of  power 
in  this  government  is  the  associated  slave  labor  of  the  South.  As 
strange  and  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  slavery  at  the  South  is  the 
surest  guarantee  of  liberty  at  the  North.  In  the  South  there  is  no 
conflict  between  capital  and  labor.  There,  labor  and  capital  are 
united.  Not  so  at  the  North,  where  capital  and  labor  are  ever  at  war. 
The  South  from  interest  and  feeling  is  ever  found  on  the  side  of  la- 
bour. 

The  South  furnishes  those  productions — cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  &e., 
which  give  the  United  States  their  great  commercial  power.  That 
commerce  is  carried  on  more  especially  by  the  non-slave-holding 
States  ;  and  thus  it  is  that  your  institutions,  not  ours,  are  being  dissemi- 
inated  through  the  world  by  its  means. 

Indeed,  the  whole  civilzed  world  now  feels  its  just  influence.  Our 
institution  does  not  make  you  less  happy,  less  virtuous,  and,  in  a  pe- 
cuniary point  of  view,  it  adds  greatly  to  your  prosperity.  Nor  does  it 
detract,  in  he  least,  from  your  advancement  in  the  great  principles  of 
equal  righu  On  the  contrary,  in  your  battles  for  that  great  principle 
against,  capital  and  monopoly,  we  are  ever  found  on  the  side  of  labor. 
Slavery  in  the  South  is  indeed  the  surest  guarantee  of  liberty  in  the  free 
States.  For  while  capital  and  monopoly,  the  great  enemies  of  free- 
dom and  labor,  are  ever  striving  to  master  you,  we  are  ever  ready  to 
succor  you,  prompted  as  we  are,  both  by  interest  and  inclination. 
Under  such  circumstances,  if  slavery  in  the  United  States,  at  this 
stage  of  civilization,  should  be  broken  down,  before  free  principles  be- 
come firmly  rooted  throughout  Christendom,  the  event  would  indeed 
be  a  great  calamity  to  mankind.  You  of  the  North,  would  be  shorn 
of  your  prosperity  and  of  your  growing  commerce  and  political  power 
over  the  world.  In  the  loss  of  that  power,  free  principles  would  receive 
a  shock  the  injury  from  which  it  might  take  centuries  to  repair. 

The  Union  as  it  is,  by  its  united  labor  and  intelligence,  and  its  free 
principles,  in  half  a  century  has  conducted  us  to  a  condition  of  pros- 
perity, power,  and,  I  may  say,  grandeur,  hitherto  unexampled. 

The  political  philosophers  and  philanthropists  of  the  old  world  have 
looked  on  us  with  wonder, and  with  the  liveliest  hopes  for  humanity,. 
as  they  see  the  influence  of  our  new  civilization  gradually  winning  its 
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way  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  the  world  over.  Kings  and  po- 
tentates of  other  lands,  seeing  that  the  principles  we  are  sowing  broad- 
cast cannot  be  successfully  resisted,  are  gradually  bending  under  their 
influences.  By  slow  degrees,  (and  better,  in  my  opinion,  for  being 
slow,  because  the  more  certain,)  they  are  yielding  up  the  power  they 
have  for  so  many  centuries  withheld  from  its  legitimate  owers,  the 
people.  This  is  what  our  Union,  our  Constitution,  with  its  compro- 
mises, is  doing  for  ourselves  and  the  human  race.  I  ask,  will  the  non- 
slave- holding  States,  in  the  madness  of  power,  trample  under  foot  these 
sacred  compromises,  and  take  the  consequences?  Surely,  if  these  com- 
promises were  worth  making  to  build  up  this  Union,  all  wise  and  good 
men  must  see  and  feel  the  indispensable  necessity  of  preserving  them,  to 
perpetuate  it. 

Never,  sir,  never  can  I  believe  they  can  meditate  such  crime.  For 
if  this  mighty  fabric  falls,  the  great  hope  of  man  for  freedom  will  be 
crushed  for  centuries  under  the  iron  heel  of  despotism. 

The  black  race,  being  of  a  lower  order  of  intellect,  will  be  the  last  to 
reach  a  high  state  of  civilization.  The  negro  in  our  Southern  States 
is  now,  under  the  rule  of  the  white  man,  gradually  undergoing  the 
process  of  civilization,  and  moving  to  his  native  home  in  the  track  of 
the  sun.  He  is  carrying  with  him  the  civilization  of  his  republican 
master. 

A  century  ago  the  negro  race  existed  in  numbers  near  the  St.  Law- 
rence. Its  northern  limit  may  be  said  to  have  already  travelled  south 
to  the  Potomac,  the  white  race  closing  up  in  its  rear.  In  another  cen- 
tury, in  his  pilgrimage,  the  negro  will  have  passed  the  Mississippi,  and 
the  whites  will  close  upon  his  heels  there.  Obstruct  not  his  passage 
to  his  native  home,  or  you  consign  him  to  certain  destruction. 

I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  humanity — for  the  sake  of  the  Union — for 
the  sake  of  both  races,  that  you  will  put  a  stop  to  these  mad  efforts 
against  the  real  interests  of  the  negro,  and  the  peace  of  this  confederacy. 

I  have  faith,  an  abiding  faith,  in  the  good  sense  and  integrity  of  the 
people;  and,  do  as  you  may,  let  demagogueism  or  fanaticism  rule  for 
the  hour,  in  the  end  the  people  will  rescue  the  Constitution  from  yonr 
criminal  attacks. 

Who  is  there  not  proud  of  being  called  a  citizen  of  this  mighty  repub- 
lic, reared,  as  if  by  magic,  to  a  power  and  glory  dazzling  to  the  ima- 
gination. Already  has  its  policy  elevated  the  African  from  a  state  of 
barbarism  to  one  of  intelligence,  happiness,  and  comfort  before  un- 
known to  the  lace.  Yes,  I  may  safely  add,  unknown  to  the  laboring 
white  race  of  Europe.  Already  by  their  labor  have  the  blacks  of  the 
South  given  such  prosperity  to  the  non-slaveholJing  States  as  to  attract 
the  attention  of  mankind. 

Yes  sir,  I  believe  that  African  slavery  in  the  South,  instead  of  being 
a  political  evil,  is  a  great  political  advantage,  not  only  to  us,  but  to  the 
world.     I  believe  it  has  been  and  will  be  oils  of  the  principal  instru- 
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menu  in  emancipating  the  white  race.  In  one  or  two  centuries,  this 
great  work  will  be  achieved.  Europe  will  be  as  free  and  happy  as  we 
ourselves.  Our  power  which  will  give  this  freedom,  has  been  obtain- 
ed chiefly  through  slave  labor,  and  must  be  preserved  to  the  end,  and 
increased  by  the  same  means.  By  the  time  the  white  race  shall  be 
really  free,  you  will  find  the  black  man  of  the  United  States  in  his 
native  home  within  the  tropics,  prepared  for  self-government,  and  ready 
there  to  rescue  his  benighted  fellow  black  from  the  barbarism  under 
which  he  has  grovelled  for  ages. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  I  am  a  friend  to  equal  rights.  It  is  the  fondest 
wish  of  my  heart  that  mankind  may  be  happy,  virtuous,  and  free ;  and 
every  effort  of  my  life  shall  be  devoted  to  accomplish  these  holy  ends. 

Let  our  Union  progress  in  its  mission.  Let  it  stetch  its  arms  to  the 
Pacific,  and  control  the  commerce  of  tha  to  cean.  It  will  give  us  riches, 
and  power  to  spread  our  religion  and  civilization  to  the  barbarous  and 
benighted  pagans  of  Asia.  Let  the  now  well-nigh  desert  waste  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific,  be  filled  up  by  us  and  our  chil- 
dren. Let  our  agricultural  States,  both  slaveholding  and  non-slave- 
holding,  wheel  into  our  great  national  army  on  its  march  to  a  more  per- 
fect civilization,  and  break  down  all  obstacles  to  our  intercourse  with 
the  world.  If  so,  fifty  years  will  not  elapse,  ere  the  destines  of  the  human 
race  will  be  in  our  hands.  May  God,  in  his  infinite  wisdom  direct  that 
power,  when  lodged  with  us,  to  the  security  of  virtue,  happiness,  and 
freedom  to  man. 
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